that wonderfully placed Parnassian village, re-
nowned for its beautiful women, are pausing. They
get down from their horses and mules to lave their
hands and to drink. They cross themselves before
the little Christian shrine under the trees by the
roadside. They sit down in the shadows to rest.

It is very sweet to rest for long* hours by the Cas-
talian fountain of Delphi, remote from all habita-
tions upon the great southern slope of Parnassus,
under the tree of Agamemnon; to listen to the voice
of the lustral wave. There, in the dead years, the
pilgrims piously sprinkled themselves before con-
sulting* the oracle; there, now, the brown women of
the mountains chatter gaily as they wash their
clothes. The mountain is bare behind the shrine,
where perhaps is a figure of Mary with Christ in her
arms, or some saint with outspread wings. Its great
precipices of rock are tawny. They bloom with
strong reds and yellows, they shine with scars of
gold. Among the rocks the stream is only a thread
of silver, though under the bridge it flows down
through the olive-gardens, a broad band of singing
happiness.

Delphi has a mountain charm of remoteness, of
lofty silence; it has also a seduction of pastoral
warmth and gentleness and peace. Far up on the
slope of gigantic Parnassus, it faces a narrow valley,
or ravine, and a bare, calm mountain, scarred by
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